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REPRESENTATIVES. 


| inary College in Ireland was ex pressly contemplated in 


The Council of the Royal College of Veterinary | sec. 4 of the Veterinary Surgeons Act of 1881, provision 


Surgeons is a representative body—representative | 
of the profession as a collective whole, not of any 
This at any rate is the theory | 


section or clique. 


being made to affiliate it with the Royal College of 
| Veterinary Surgeons.’ Now, this is entirely a mistake, 
' as will be seen from sec. 4 of the said Act, which we re- 
produce along with his Lordship’s letter. The truth is, 


of our constitution, and the practice does not depart | that this said sec. 4 of the Act referred to was embodied 


far from the theory. 


There is just a possibility of | in that Act on the urgent representation of Principal 


danger which has been suggested by occasional | M‘Call, who had along and costly struggle to go through 


remarks made in recent times. 


The numerous local veterinary associations now 
interest themselves very actively in the annual elec- 


tions and occasionally a member at a meeting i 
heard to refer to ‘‘our representative.”’ 


hear members of Council describe themselves at local 
meetings as ‘“‘ your representative on the Council.” 
Possibly these words do not express any very strong | Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 


before he could get the Glasgow Veterinary College 
| affiliated with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons. 
| It was precisely on this account that the Principal 
| strove, and strove successfully, to get this section em- 


-- 'S | bodied in that Act, so that no one else who should ever 
So also we | 


establish, as he had done, a Veterinary College in any 
pow of the United Kingdom should have such a hard 
| and costly fight to face as he had for affiliation with the 
The possibility 


local feeling, but a danger to be avoided is that mem- | of 4 Veterinary College being eventually established in 
bers of Council may become delegates from some small | Ireland was undoub tedly a contingency which, by the 


district of the Kingdom. 


sider itself ill-treated if none of 
members of Council. 


If we allow this notion to 
grow the time may arrive when a district will con- 


kindly forethought of Principal M‘Call, was provided for 
| by sec. 4 of the Act in question. But to say that ‘ the 
|foundation of a Veterinary College in Ireland was ex- 


its residents are | pressly contemplated ‘in sec. 4 of the Veterinary Sur- 
A well organised society | geons’ Act’ isa complete misrepresentation of the facts 


working with other societies and endowed with | of the case, although there cannot be the remotest doubt 
patience might, if local rights be acknowledged, suc- that this misrepresentation was wholly unintentional on 


ceed in returning one of its members—possibly a 


gentleman unknown outside of his district and with- 
out knowledge of any professional problems. ‘This 
would lead to a distinct lowering of the intelligence 
and usefulness of the Council. 

In saying this we do not for one moment object to 
the activity displayed by the different societies. Pro- 
vided the interests of the profession, in contra- 
distinction to those of the district, are kept promi- 
uently in front, it is far better to have representatives 
selected by a body of earnest men than by even the 
lost eminent individual. The Council of the 
profession should contain a large infusion of our best 
men, It will be an evil day for us all if it should 
‘ink toa mere collection of respectable mediocrities. 


a Tue Irish Verertnary CoLLece. 
ron, Sento veterinary schools are taking a serious 
i. rie proposal to endow with public money a school 
ther ree _ They have issued a joint circular in which 
fur: parva are stated,and The North British Agri- 
gn under the direction of its able and genial editor, 
ota 18 assisting them. The letter from the 
rel A believe we are disclosing no secret—in 
a * communication from Mr. Young. When the 
» trey reat Of Scottish agriculture takes any matter 
ongly, trouble for its opponents is certain. Says 

i British Agriculturist :— 

ftom Twordship pleads that ‘ this grant will not be a vote 
Cutoms end monies, but merely an allocation from 
to Irelay, "| Excise duties already actually paid over 
“wee Be educational purposes.’ This same argu- 
the 9 used by Mr. Morley in the House of Commons 


Lord Rosebery’s part.”’ 

| We quite recognise the possible hardship to the schools 
| in Scotland if the Irish College should ever become a 
| success, but we see nothing yet to suggest any such event. 
| We feel quite certain that no group of most influential 
amateurs can possible run a school of veterinary medicine 
whilst they ignore the veterinary profession. The con- 
duct of the promoters is suicidal. 





THOMAS HENRY MERRICK. 

The announcement of the sad death of Mr. Merrick 
reached us too late last week to give it the notice it 
deserved. To his many friends throughout the pro- 
fession, the sudden termination of a promising 
career through an accidental overdose of Chloral 
came as a shock. All who knew ‘“ young Merrick” 
appreciated his lively and genial manner, and those 
who knew him best recognised beneath the surface of 
light-heartedness a solid interest in his profession. 

He obtained his diploma in December 1874, and 
for sometime practised in the Colonies. At the Cape 
he acted as Veterinary Surgeon to the Mounted 
Police, but returned to England and entered into 
partnership with his father Mr. T. J. Merrick, the 
well-known and highly respected practitioner at 
Northampton. Mr. Merrick took the Fellowship 
degree in 1891 and was elected a Member of Council 
in 1892. On the Council he was one of the pro- 
gressive party, and attended the meetings with regu- 
larity. In the Midlands he was very popular among 
the members of his profession, and last year was 
elected to the office of President of the Midland 





ther Week ; but its fallacy is self-evident, for the 


mane Excise duties are paid into the Imperial 
‘hah’? 82d ‘Imperial monies’ do not become 


Bis Lornw®Y by being ‘ actually paid over to Treland.’ 
Lordship also says that ‘ the Sentaien of a Veter- ! 


Veterinary Medical Association. Mr. Merrick was 
in his forty-third year, and leaves a wife and one 
daughter, with whom we all sympathise in their 
sudden bereavement. 
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CASES AND ARTICLES. 


PARAPHYMOSIS 
AS A SEQUEL TO INFLUENZA. 
By .E. T. Pearce. 
Assistant to J. Buaxeway, F.R.C.V.S. Birmingham. 





The subject of this case was a bay gelding, 7 years 
old this spring. 

In the early part of February, when seen first, 
this animal presented symptoms of influenza of a 
catarrhal nature. He was in a very weak and debili- 
tated condition ; very feverish, the temperature being 
8 or 4 degrees above normal; the pulse somewhat 
weak and wanting in resistance. The respiratory 
movements were shallow and not forced. The mouth 
was hot and clammy, and a watery discharge ran 
from the nostrils. He refused his food, his extre- 
mities were cold, and movements lethargic. 

The treatment adopted was the administration of 
stimulants in the form of Sp. Eth. Nit. and Sp. 
Arom. Ammon. every 8 or 4 hours, and febrifuges— 
the febrifuge medicine, consisting of Mag. Sulph. 3iv. 
and Sod Bicarb. 3ii. which were dissolved in his 
drinking water, and given three times per diem. The 
animal was rugged up, and bandages applied to the 
legs. Water was allowed ad lib. and a little hay 
placed in the manger, besides plenty of fresh air and 
a little gentle exercise being allowed. 

After the lapse of a few days, he gradually re- 
covered from the influenza and regained his appetite. 
But during that time and coincident with his con- 
valescence, symptoms of paraphymosis of the penis 
slowly developed. The penis protruded and became 
cedematous, though not to a marked extent. The 
protrusion was to the extent of about eight inches, 
the organ presenting a pendulous condition and a 
knotted appearance. There was no interference with 
micturition. The animal was able to retract it to 
some extent though not sufficiently to bring it into 
its normal position. 

The treatment consisted in the application of warm 
fomentations at first, followed by cold, and astringent 
lotions, the organ being suspended by means of a 
bandage passing around the animal's body. In ad- 
dition to this, regular exercise and good nourishing 
diet was ordered. Under this treatment which was 
continued for nearly six weeks, there was some re- 
duction in the swollen condition of the organ, but all 
power of retraction had gradually diminished. No 
doubt through some debilitating influence of the dis- 
ease the retractor muscles of the penis had become 
paralysed. 

Now it was resolved to perform the operation of 
aimputation of the penis. The animal was cast, 
and put under chloroform, 3vii. being required to con- 
tinue the anesthesia until the completion of the 
operation. 3ii. were administered first, but as this 
did not produce the desired effect, it was increased to 
nearly 3iv. which took nearly 15 minutes of inhalation 
before the stage of anesthesia was reached: and to 
continue the anesthesia he received another Siii. in 





amounts of 3i. each at intervals. The duration of 
the period of anssthesia was nearly 30 minutes. 

The operation, which was performed on the 20th 
March, consisted first in having the parts thoroughly 
cleansed antiseptically, then drawing the penis, pass. 
ing the catheter, and ligaturing the organ a litle 
way above the intended incision. After removing it 
with the knife, the principal vessels were taken up 
and ligatured, and most of the hemorrhage that took 
place was arrested by the application of the actual 
cantery. Having dressed the parts with an antisep- 
tic wash, and the chloroform inhaler being removed 
some five minutes before the completion of the 
operation, the animal recovered himself in about 
twenty minutes, being assisted by a douche of cold 
water to the head. He was placed in a loose box, 
and remained there for 24 hours, when bran mashes 
and plenty of water were allowed him. A little 
hemorrhage usually occurred after each act of mic- 
turition, but this was nothing to fear. Since the 
operation the animal has made remarkable progress, 
was seen by Mr. Blakeway, on March 24th, and sent 
to work. 


TORSION OF THE CERVIX UTERI IN A 
COW. 


By Joun W. Mclwntosu, M.R.C.Y.5. 





The patient was a three-year-old heifer with her 
first calf, the property of a farmer in this neighbour- 
heod. On the evening of the 14th of March I was 
called upon to attend her in parturition ; I took with 
me the instruments and medicines necessary. 

On inquiry the proprietor told me that she had 
gone her full time, and was in apparent health up to 
within twelve hours of my arrival when the ordinary 
signs of approaching parturition became manifest. 
Towards the termiyation of the above period the 
owner, seeing no progress was being made and the 
attempts at spontaneous delivery were becoming ¢l- 
feebled, naturally concluded that some impediment 
to the expulsion of the fcetus existed, and therefore 
required veterinary aid. ' . 

Symptoms. The patient was in the standing pos 
ture and manifesting the ordinary premonitory age 
toms of parturition, with slight but distinetive and 
characteristic differences. The straining, which >) 
this time had become very feeble, was not — 
panied by a pressing backwards and upwards 0 ie 
abdominal contents, and with this a prominenee 
the external genitals; on the contrary, whilst - 
abdominal viscera remained more or less stationa’y, 
the vulve appeared puckered, dry, and A 
wards. There was also a jerking movemen' 
loins with alternate raising and lowering 0 
tail. 

Being convinced that dystokia 
been assured that no manipulatory effor ve for 8 
delivery had been attempted, I prepared mye han 
manual examination. After lubricating oi ca 
with a little carbolised oil I introduced it Pefion --— 
in the usual manner, and had little @ : 
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ascertaining the obstruction, its nature and degree. 
Passing my hand along the floor of the vagina (palm 
downwards) I found it deviated slightly to the right, 
and in order. to follow the direction of the spiral 
folds, which could now be distinctly felt, it was 
necessary to execute a sort of rotatory motion of the 
wrist. By the time my hand reached the position of 
supination (palm upwards) all progress was arrested, 
my finger tips having entered a cul-de-sac cr infun- 
dibulum in front of which it was impossible to pene- 
trate without using undue force. I withdrew my 
hand and inserted it per rectum, with my hand in 
this position I could distinctly feel the spiral folds, 
which to the sense of touch resembled somewhat a 
large double threaded screw and was evidently of 
recent origin. 

Diagnosis. Complete right torsion of the cervix 
uteri of recent origin. 

Prognosis. I at once apprised the owner of its 
serious nature and the uncertainty of treatment, and 
advised him—the animal being in good store condi- 
tion and young—to have her slaughtered and the 
carcase prepared for human food. He, however, 
expressed a desire to have her treated, with whatever 
result, rather than have her slaughtered. Acting in 
accordance with his desire I decided to adopt the 
following treatment, which I am pleased to say was 
attended with success. 

Treatment. After securing ropes and _ other 
necessary tackle as well as the assistance of several 
strong men, I had the patient removed to a roomy 
barn the floor of which was covered with abundance 
of soft hay. All being ready she was cast in the 
ordinary way, secured, and rolled in one definite 
direction—the direction of the twist—from left to 
nght. Whilst this was being done I had my hand 
in the vagina and pressing against the twist. About 
the middle of the third turn I felt my efforts were 
being rewarded by the slipping inwards of my hand 
anda rushing of liquor amnii. Being satisfied that 
reduction of the twist had taken place I allowed the 
ammal to get up and immediately administered a 

bold stimulant. I now examined her in the standing 
posture and was satisfied that delivery could be 
elected. To my astonishment the fcetus was alive, 
- of the most active disposition. The os was 
itly well dilated. The position of the fetus was 

a altogether favourable, both fore feet were presen- 

: but the head was thrown backwards towards the 
®. Having secured both fore legs with ropes I 

them pushed back, and with a little patience and 
perseverance was able to get the head into position. 
mae it by slipping @ noose over the head to 
“m ne! of the poll. A little traction was all that 

ed to complete the operation. 
fe ee my patient next morning; she had cleansed, 
ag little the worse save for slight stiffness in 
spin ®owner tells me that both mother and 
h alth, © are now doing well and in the enjoyment of 
snarl. From the fact that the os was so well 
ne am of opinion that the twist must have 
tive very recently, probably caused by the 
vements of the foetus. 





NOTES ON CURRENT TOPICS. 





Perhaps the opinions on current topics of a practi- 
tioner from the country may be acceptable to some 
readers of The Record. 


VETERINARY CoLLEGE FoR IRELAND. 


When first the project of a Veterinary Teaching 
School in Ireland was mentioned, I thought, I dare- 
say like most others, that it was a bubble that would 
soon burst, if only left alone; but the assistance 
promised by Mr. Morley, so advances its chance of 
success, that I think it is high time for us to be con- 
sidering whether if carried out it will be a benefit or 
otherwise to the profession. 

There are two questions we should ask ourselves. 
1. Have we not already too many teaching schools? 
2. What would be the effect of one more being 
added ? 

There can be no reasonable doubt but that the 
effect of establishing an additional school in Dublin 
would be two-fold. First, it would increase the 
aggregate number of students in the three kingdoms; 
secondly it would injure the schools already in ex- 
istence. The effect of the increase would be felt 
throughout the whole profession, and the over- 
crowding now complained of would be intensified. 
|The injury to existing schools would reflect itself on 
| the new graduates, because the teaching staff would 
| have to be reduced and probably salaries lowered, and 
/even now the emoluments of a junior professor are 
/not such as to attract a really good student, who 
having more than the average of brains, might 
reasonably expect to make a decent living in the 
| country. As it is we areas likely tofind in the teacher 
of to-day the plucked student of a year ago as to find 
the really brilliant man who has been willing to 
accept the emolument offered for a teacher. If this 
be so now, what is going to happen if an additional 
competing school is allowed in the field ? 

To me it seems not only that we should not look 
idly on, but that the question is of such importance 
that a special meeting of the whole profession might 
reasonably be called to discuss the matter and to see 
whether, if Ireland must have a school, Mr. Morley’s 
£10,000 could not be profitably spent in transferring 
one of the existing ones to Dublin. 





ProressionaAL ConpDuct. 


There are always members of every profession who 
are unworthy; perhaps we do not suffer more than 
the Medical profession in that respect, but I would 
like to point out one or two causes which may have 
more to do with mis-conduct than would appear at 
first. There is a business of making practices in 
order to sell them, both in the Medical and Veter- 
inary world. In the Medical world the custom is 


usually to advertise advice and medicine 6d. atten- 
dance and medicine 1s. 6d. The local medical men 
as a rule do not take any action in these cases, 
because they find that these men relieve them of a 
class of patient they are glad to be rid of. In the 
world the procedure is rather different. 
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in a village in which there is ‘‘no opposition,’’ owing 
to the fact that the whole work of the district would 
not be sufficient for a “living wage.’”’ By means of 
advertising and canvassing largely, a few names be- 
come entered in a ledger, and by means of attending 
daily for a week or two any simple case got hold of, 
quite a respectable total is obtained. The practice is 
then advertised, thé philanthropy of the vendor in 
selling is excused on the ground of ill health—if the 
vendors appearance is against this, his wife in all 
probability will be there to fall back upon. It is very 
attractive to a new graduate to find he can purchase 
the nucleus of a marvellous practice in a wonderful 
district for about £150, and it must be very exttértain- 
ing subsequently to discover that there is notenough 
practice to support a horse and trap if honestly 
worked. 

Again, how much better it would be if the 
fledged M.R.C.V.S. would recognise, that though he 
has his diploma, and may even have passed ja ve.y 
satisfactory examination, still a few years as an 
assistant before commencing practice on his own 
account would make his ultimate chances of a com- 
fortable living much more secure, and might perhaps 
diminish the necessity for those little diversions such 
as blowing a horn or taking a stall in a market, or 
unprofessional conduct of any other description. 

A young M.R.C.V.S. should not try to rum,before 
he can walk ; in other words it requires manW years 


experience in practice to thoroughly qualify;swhat- | 


ever may be written on his diploma. Until this is 
recognised the practitioner with only a limited ex- 
perience must necessarily resort to some means of 
gulling the public, which will-come under the head 
of unprofessional conduct. : 
Aviteds. 


“THE HISTORY OF THE MICROSCOPE.” 
By O. Cuarnock Brap.ey. : 

Abstract of lecture delivered to the Edinburgh V.M‘S. 
on Friday, February 22rd. s 





The microscope is daily being more and more pressed 
into the service of the scientist to enable him to eluei- 
date the problems met with in every-day life, and the 
veterinarian has not been behind in accepting to the 
full the great advantages accruing from the use of this 
wonderful and exceedingly useful instrument. The 
diseased conditions of avimals, which ip to eompara 
tively recent time were mysteries and treated as such, 
are now comparatively speaking an open book to us 
thanks to the untiring energy and industry of the micro- 
scopist. Diseases, which in the days of our fore-fathers 
were put down to “humours” and vther oceult and 
mythical things, we now know to be due to vital 
processes brought about by specific or iion-specific 
causes ; it is within recent years that those scourges of 
the animal kingdom, namely contagious diseases, have 
been proved to be due to specific causes. If the dead 
and gone pathologist of say 50 years ago could only re- 
visit this earth he would indeed be greatly surprised by 
the rapid and almost iucredible stride his particular 
science has made, and much, nay we may almost say 
most of the advance of pathological and allied scienges 


“newly | 


| glass at the bottom between w 


wr 


vptical parts of the microscope; certainly no other instry- 
ment can be said to have dome so much to forward the 
healing art. Surprising though the progress of the last 
50 years has been, what may it not be in the next half 
century? We now know that animals are preyed upon 
by microscopic plants and animals, shall we next be told 
that these in their turn are infested by parasites? Who 
can tell! Perhaps the well-known couplet that: 


“ Big fleas have little fleas upon their backs to bite ’em 
And little fleas have lesser fleas, and so ad infinitum.” 


_ will ultimately be found true to the letter. Anyhow we 
have no reason to be otherwise than satisfied with the 
progress hitherto, and without doubt the future, through 
the medium of the microscope, has equally great wonders 
to unfold. 

The microscope at its birth was not put to any serious 
use but was merely a toy and contributed to the aimuse- 
ment of the dilletanti, who little dreamed that the in- 
significant plaything would in the course of timé place 
humanity under such a debt as it has. . 

The early history of optics is very obseure and un- 
certain, for though we are told that the Egyptians, 
Chaldeans, and Chinese were keen astranomers we do 
not know with certainty that they splay instruments 
at all like telescopes, indeed records poiht to the fact 
that they were ignorant of the most elementary laws of 
| optics, for although they used burning glasses, they 
| probably did so without kuowing much of the theory of 
Aristophanes in 431 B.C. mentions burn- 





| their action. 
ing glasses, and we read of the Roman fleet in 250 B.C. 
being set fire to at Syracuse by the sun’s rays concentra- 
ted by means of specula of polished metal. 

The British museum authorities have in their 
| possession a very interesting piece of rock crystal known 
| as the “ Assyrian lens” which is plano-convex, oval in 
| shape, and appears to have been ground and at least 
partially polished. It is on the authority of Sir James 
Brewster that it is called a “lens.” The approximate 
| date of its manufacture has been fixed at between 721 
and 705 B.C. but whether it was used for magnifying 
purposes or not is open to question. 

About 50 A.D. Seneca discovered that hollow glass 
|sphere filled with water had a magnifying power. 
| Ptolemy about 140 A.D. seews to have been the first to 
| seriously study the laws of light. After the discovery of 

the magnifying powergof globes of water httle seems to 
have been done until the 11th century when the subject 
was apparently revived. : 

The name of Friar Roger Bacon is connected with 

the invention of spectacles in the 13th century, and this 
is probably the first serious use to which magaifying 
glasses were put, and it was to a spectacle maker 0 
Holland that the name of “ The Father of the Micro- 
scope ”’ is applied. 5 aataal 

The first simple microscope consisted of a a em 

box having a lens fixed to the top aud twy pleces ® 
hich the object to be 
ived its one 
being a Hea 

ny + ierfal 





viewed was fixed. ‘This microscope der 
vitrum pulicorium—from the object usu 
which, no doubt, was considered to be a very W° 
and highly interesting s ght. . 

Leewenhock, the illastrious microscopist aud 
tor of bacteriology, constructed au instrament - om 
the lens was fixed in a metal plate and underneat ies 
needle, on the point of which the object to pete "at 
was impaled; this needle could be raised or 1oW 
will by means of a screw. 

Hooke in 1665 seems to have been t 
lenses of cast glass, up to his time cut lense 
only kind employed. imple 

Wilson ‘bet 1740 considerably improved omg 
microscope by mounting it on a foot and supp 
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Ouff in 1750, who making the stage movable, gives us the 
type of the present day simple microscupe. 

The compound microscope was invented ty Zaccharais 
Janssen, a spectacle maker and optician, living in 
Middleburg, Holland. Most have heard the story of 
how one day he happened to hold two spectacle lenses 
one above the other and found that the magnification 
was greater than when only one lens was used. He 
immediately set about making an instrument which con- 
sisted of four tubes sliding within each other, two of 
which carried lenses. - It was necessary to hold this 
instrument up to the light as no mirror was used. The 
above discovery has been claimed for the Italian Galileo, 
but though he certainly made a microscope it is proved 
that it was not in any way like Jaussen’s 

It is interesting to note that some of the early com- 
pound microscopes were made of such large dimensivus 
that the tube is said to have been as think as a man’s 
leg and the eye piece the size of the palm of the hand. 

Hooke made a compound microscope about 1665, 
which was mounted on a foot and had the tube inclina- 
ble, but the object could only be examined by light 
thrown upon it from above. The light was concentrated 
by interposing a glass globe between the object and a 
lamp. This seems to have been the first attempt at 
making a condenser. A true condensef was used by Pére 
Bouanin about 1691, and in fact his instrument was the 
germ from which the modern microscope has sprung; it 
was horizontal, and had both rapid and slow movements. 

An inclinable microscope was made by John Marshall, 
of London, in 1704 in which six objectives could be used, 
magnifying from 4 to 100 diam :— 

In 1744 Cuff made the stage free, sv that a diaphragm 
could be fitted underneath. 

a made his large universal microscope about 


Up to the present century progress had been slow and 
spasmodic, but after the introduction of achromatism in 
1824 or 1830 a change took place and rapid progress was 
made, in fact the history of the microse>pic may be 
divided into ancient and modern, ancient before 1830, 
modern after, 

The names of Van Weyl, Vincent Chevalier, and | 
Amici are found associated with mechanical and optical 
improvements in recent years. 

The binocular or stereoscopic microscope was warmly 
advocated by Carpenter and not without good reason, 
for by it was demonstrated “ the value of the conjoint use 
of both eyes in conveying to the mind a notion of the 
solid forms of object, such as the use of either eye simply 

oes hot generate with like certainty or effectiveness.” 

l@ introduction of “immersion system ” we imay 
‘usider the latest great advance made. Amici long ago 
— out the fact that a drop of water introduced be- 
ery the cover glass and the front of the objective dimin- | 
— loss of light resulting from the passage of the 
mt from the object into air and then from air into the 
ject glass, and recently Abbe, among vthers, has re- 
o _ drop of water by a drop of cedar oil, which he 
i © have nearly the samme refractive and dispersive 
er a8 crown glass. Still more recently Zeiss, of Jena, 
nip ae 4 more perfect immersion lens, but as its 
it 1s not likely to come into general use. 
men -p the necessity arose for making a permanent 
of the image seen through the microscope 
es instruments were made to facilitate drawing. 
ea i present use various forms of camera lucida 
is cit _ without some drawback. Mr. Jorgan of 
, pl 48 made an instrument which projects the 
nto the drawing paper, and so drawing is made 
» Dut this little accessory can only be used with com- 


wed low powers, 


merous j 


now sees very few papers in the scientific journals with- 
out being illustrated with photo-micrographs. Should 
photography of colours ever become an accomplished 
fact no scieuce or art will derive more benefit from it 
than microscopy. 

Such then is a very imperfect account of the history 
of a universally employed instrument. We have seen 
from whence it came and what it has become; what it 
will be no one can tell, and I cannot ond better than by 
quoting Professor Abbe’s words, “1 believe that those 
instruments which may perhaps in the future more 
effectively aid our senses in the investigation of the 
ultimate elements of the material world than the micro- 
scope of the present will have little else than the name 
in common with it.” 








WILLIAM SEWELL, 
1781-1853. 


Amongst the worthies of the veterinary profession 
must always be classed William Sewell, who for 57 
years held a position in the Royal Veterinary College. 
As a youth of 15 he was placed as apprentice under 
Professor Coleman in 1796. After passing an exam- 
ination he was appointed in 1799 Assistant to the 
Professor, and Demonstrator of Anatomy. As a yonng 
man he was thought by those who knew him to be 
‘eccentric and reserved in his habits but withal a 
most steady, attentive and exemplary apprentice; 
qualities which he retained to the last days of his 
existence, though as years advanced he became more 
relaxed and free in his associations.’’ Possibly some 
of this reserve may be traceable to the fact that he 
was a descendent of a Quaker family long resident 
in Essex. 

About the year 1803 Sewell, who at this time had 
the care of the patients in the College Infirmary, 
was appointed Assistant Professor—a title he retained 
till the death of Professor Coleman in 1839. During 
this long series of years Professor Sewell worked on 
quietly as second in command, assenting willingly to 
the absolute rule maintained by Coleman. The two 
were essentially different in character, and this 
probably accounts for the assertion of Coleman, at a 
Dinner held shortly before his death, that never once 
in the forty years during which they had been 
associated had any serious difference arisen 
between them. Sewell’s lectures throughout were 
confined to Veterinary Surgery, and his chief con- 
tributions to our art were in Operative Surgery. 

In 1818 he published his discovery of the operation 
of neurotomy as a cure for lameness due to diseases 
of the foot. There is no reason to believe that his 
diseovery was not original, but it is equally certain 

that Moorcroft had anticipated him by many years. 

At the time of Sewell’s announcement to the Gover- 

nors of the College that he had discovered this opera- 

tion Moorcroft was in India, but on hearing of 

Sewell’s claim he wrote a long letter to 7'he Calcutta 

Journal detailing the experiments he had made 

twenty years earlier. This does not detract from 

Sewell’s merits. Moorcroft never went much beyond 

the experimental stage, Sewell made the operation a 

practical success. Writing in 1836 Youatt said “ If 





Wierogoc: phy has been pressed into the service of the 
Pist and is now in very general use, in fact one 


to Mr. Moorcroft is to be yielded the first adoption of 
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WILLiaM SEWELL. (Reproduced from « plate engraving). 
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neglect belongs to Mr. Sewell.” 
In 1819 Sewell successfully performed lithotomy | been neglected. 
on a horse, and shortly afterwards amputation of the | Tenotomy was also an operatio 
| by him. .eapies’ and 
Sewell had rather & passion for ‘ discov’ oa the 
which have not s 


penis. 
In 1835 he introduced periosteotomy, an operation | 
for the cure or relief of pain due to exostoses. For prided himself on some 
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yst of time. He discovered a cure for Glanders 
yhich consisted of the administration of copper in 
wlution. He discovered that “ stringhalt ’’ was due 
ip disease Of the triceps adductor femoris. He found 
that veterinarians were all wrong about the normal 
frequency of the pulse in the horse, and insisted that 
twas not from 36 to 40 but from 28 to 36, and that 
the average beats were 32 per minute. 

In anatomy he did make two discoveries—he first 
described the trachealis muscle in the horse, and he 
noted, as far back as 1803, the central canal in the 
ginal cord. By pouring mercury into this he 
showed that the canal extended throughout the cord, 
through the medulla and into the brain. In 1831 a 
paper on the subject by Sewell was read before the 
Royal Society by Sir Everard Home, and afterwards 
published in their transactions. It is curious to find 
that in 1858 the writer of Sewell’s obituary notice 
comments on this, and says “Sir Charles Bell 
demonstrated that the medulla spinalis was composed 
dcolumns, anterior and posterior, whose line of 
iemarkation, indicating their division, was this very 
anal, which, in fact, thus proved to be no canal at 
il.” Sewell certainly knew more about this in 
1808 than the writer of the article in 18538, and 
deserves credit for his minute observation. 

Inone of his introductory lectures delivered at 
the opening of the session at the Royal Veterinary 
(ollege, Sewell advises the students to ‘‘ study the 
bok of nature,” he points out the necessity of dis- 
xetion and the importance of ‘‘ practical knowledge.” 
He also dwells on the importance of general horse- 
inowledge, and shrewdly says ‘‘ the world will give 
youcredit for knowing the medical part when you 
how them you are familiar with this.” 


Professor Sewell seems to have delivered the in- 
ttoductory lecture for very many years. His subject 
was the “‘ Origin and progress of Veterinary Science ”’ 
vhich he loved to trace back beyond Galen or Hippo- 
crates to a misty past in China, a country, he never 
hiled to tell hisstudents, in which medical science was 
ian advaneed state 4900 years ago. According to the 
reports of the time this lecture was delivered year 
after year with only slight variations. Professor 
Sewell contributed very little to veterinary literature 
~he wrote no book. His work was done entirely for 
ihe College and within its walls. Mention is made 
fa number of reports sent by him to the Governors 


it only one survives in print, “‘ A report on visits | 


© Continental Veterinary Schools.’ These visits 

Were made to the schools of France in 1815 and to 

lose of Germany in 1816. The report reads like an 

Nctioneer’s catalogue and contains not one single 

vation of value. Very short descriptions of the 

n les and forges are given, books and instruments 

mee obtained, but what their nature may have been 
8 not disclosed. 

1828 when the veterinary profession first began 

eel its importance, considerable dissatisfaction 


monthly periodical The Farrier and Naturalist. 
Who conducted it is not known, but Messrs. Cherry 
and Clark constantly wrote in its pages denouncing 
and ridiculing the College. Professor Sewell was 
criticised most severely, but the attacks upon him were 
apparently levelled at the stronger man who con- 
trolled him. For years this quarrel between prac- 
titioners and professors went on, but no change was 
made till the death of Coleman left Sewell as Princi- 
pal and Professor of the Royal Veterinary College. 

Until the year 1839 the horse was the only animal 
about whose anatomy and pathology any teaching 
was given at Camden Town ; all the Examiners were 
medical men, and the Principal of the school selected 
veterinary surgeons for the Army. Great changes 
followed Sewell’s appointment as Principal. The 
control of the Army Veterinary Department ceased, 
and Mr. Cherry became Principal V.S., to the Forces. 
The graduates from the Edinburgh School, which 
had been established by Professor Dick some fifteen 
years previously, were not admitted by Coleman to 
the Army. Mr. Cherry welcomed them as candidates, 
and all who showed proficiency were treated as on a 
level footing with the graduates from Camden Town. 

With Sewell as principal the teaching staff was in- 
creased—W. Spooner being appointed as professor of 
Anatomy of the domesticated animals, and W. J. T. 
Morton as professor of Pharmacy and Materia Medica. 
This was a decided step forward but the reformers 
pressed for more, and memorials were sent to the 
Governors asking that a teacher should be appointed 
who understood the diseases of cattle. To this the 
reply was given that Professor Sewell was quite 
capable of giving all requisite instruction. 

To the credit of Sewell it may be said that he en- 
deavoured to supply what was wanted, and made 
arrangements with a large cow-keeper in the neigh- 
bourhood of the College to allow the students to 
attend his sheds daily in return for gratuitous medi- 
cal attention. 

The diseases of cattle about this time were forcing 
themselves into prominence.’ Pleuro-pneumonia and 
Foot-and-Mouth disease were both ‘‘new epidemics”’ 
spreading with great fatality. The recently formed 
| Royal Agricultural Society brought its influence to 
bear on the Governors of the College, and in 1842 
| J. B. Simonds, then practising at Twickenham, was 
appointed to lecture on the Diseases of Cattle. 

In 1840 the practitioners had given up as hopeless 
all attempts to get the Governors of the College to 
assent to any reform, and had adopted another method 
of procedure. They proposed to ask the Government 
for a Charter of Incorporation which should enable 
| them to sybmit all graduates to a proper examination 
before certifying them as fit to practice. A committee 
was formed to further this scheme, and gradually all 
the leading veterinarians subscribed. In 18438 Pro- 
fessors, Sewell, Spooner and Simonds joined the 
committee, and in the following year the Charter was 











"s expressed with the conduct of the Royal Veteri- | granted. 


™ry College. In this year I'he Veterinarian appeared 


On April 12th, 1844, a meeting of the Royal 


an the Editorship of William Percival, and though | College of Veterinary Surgeons was held for the re- 
. "ays temperately conducted was unsparing in its| ception of the Charter. At this meeting Professor 

jot of faults to be corrected and reforms to be 
In the same year appeared another 
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Dick protested thatsome of the clauses had been 
altered or introduced without his knowledge since he 
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had approved the draft. Professor Sewell gave’£2 
towards the cost of the Charter, and we cannot help 
thinking that this action and his tacit assistance for 
the two years previous should be accepted as evidence 
of his honest desire for professional progress. It is 
true that for some years after the Charter was 
obtained the Royal Veterinary College endeavoured 
to upset it. In this they were assisted by the High- 
land Society, and the Royal Agricultural Society, but 
we incline to think Sewell did no more than he was 
bound to do in compliance with the orders of his 
Governors. 

Slowly this antagonism between the profession 
and the schools subsided but it was not till 1852 
that the incorporated practitioners selected Professor 
Sewell to fill the office of President. This was the 
crowning honour of his long career. On the day 
when William Sewell held the two offices of Presi- 
dent of the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons and 
Principal of the Royal Veterinary College, it was well 
said by one of those present that ‘‘ peace and har- 
mony prevailed ’’—a sentiment which could not have 
been truthfully applied to the relations of the schools 
and the practitioners during the previous twenty-five 

ears. 

” To quote again from the obituary notice in The 
Veterinarian for 1853—‘‘ Without either talents of 
the first order or profound scholastic attainments he 
read Nature’s book with a success in the praétice of 
his art which not many can boast of; and to this 
day do monuments of his diligence in ‘practical 
research stand firm, and to a remote day will some of 
them be found still standing . . , . . he was 
no man’s enemy, he did his best with his, ag and 
his heart and his purse towards the promotion of a 
science to which he was solely, singly and ardently 
devoted, passing by all attractions and diversions in 
pursuit of his own favorite handicraft.” 

He was 72 years of age at his death, and was 
interred at the Highgate Cemetery. 

The portrait is copied from an engraving kindly 
lent by one of the Sewell family, three members of 
which are still amongst the Metropolitan practitioners 
and one on the retired Army list. 








EXTRACTS AND NOTES. 


“CRUELTY ” TO LIONS. 
Important LeGat Pornrt. 





At Westminster, M. Georges Marck, a lion-tamer, of 


‘the Royal Aquarium, Westminster, appeared to a sum- 


mons before Mr. de Rutzen at the instance of Mr. 
‘Osmond Harper, superintendent of the Royal Society for 
the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals, charging him with 
cruelly beating, ill-treating, and torturing a lion on 
February 27th. Mr. R. F. Colam appeared as counsel 
for the prosecution; and Mr. J. D. Langton for the 
defence. Mr. Colam said the performance in respect of 
which the cruelty was alleged took place in a cage where- 
in a lady danced. The lions were irritated by whipping 
and other means to make them sufficiently wild to gratify 
the vulgar taste of the public; and they were further 
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bjected to ill-treatment on their fierceness being sub. 
ed. Counsel proceeded to'deal with the legal aspect/of 
the case, more especially with regard to the point of 
domesticity. He argued that the lions, being dependent 
on man for their food and sustenance and under the fear 
and dominion of man, could not be regarded as fera 
nature, Mr, Langton said that no objection on the 
ground of domesticity was going to be taken. He pro. 
posed to fight the case entirely on it merits, Samy 
Wallace, an officer of the prosecuting society, said that 
in consequence of instructions he witnessed the evenin 
performance of Mile. Bob Walter in the lions’ den op 
the 17th ult. The defendant Marck was in the cage, He 
had with him a thick whip and a long pole with a metal 
end. The whip consisted of stout raw hide rolled ip 
many thicknesses. The defendant went to the further 
corner of the cage, where the lions were crouching down, 
He began to lash them with the whip, making them rnn 
round the cage. He struck a lion very hard blows 
causing it to snarl and growl. There were ten or fifteen 
blows, aad they actually reached the animal’s body He, 
drove the animals into a corner and stood over them 
with a pole, and a woman—Mlle. Walter—entered the 
cage. She gave a sort of dance, during which the defend- 
aut kept lashing the lion. The woman left the cage, and 
the defendant started beating the animals again, using 
his whip particularly ov the lion. The lady reappeared 
to dance, and the defendant kept poking the lion with 
the rod and beatingit withthe whip. Some of the blows 
were vicious and appeared to inflict suffering. He ex. 
amined the lion through the bars, and found weals on 
the body with fresh blood. There was dried blood on 
the hip. Questioned by Mr. de Rutzen, the witness said 
that the tamer, generally speaking, kept a respectable 
distance from the lions. Allen, another of the society's 
officers, gave corroborative evidence. Mr. James Shade, 
veterinary surgeon, who accompanied the previous 
witnesses on the occasion of their visit, said the defendant 
made a lot of noise with his whip “ to get up the excite- 
ment.’’ He would not say that the animals were struck 
every time. After the performance he looked at the 
lion, on whose right flank there were three or feur marks 
which he would describe as whip cuts rather than weals 
There were slight indications of blood. Cross-examined: 
The whip produced was like a cowboy’s and would cut 4 
buffalo, if he got nearenough. (Loud laughter). Mr. 
Langton reserved hfs address for the defence, but inti- 
mated that he had, if necessary, some twenty witnesses 
to call. Mr. John B. Marsh, journalist, said that he had 
seen the defendant’s entertainment from beginning to 
end on several occasions, both before and after the com- 
plaint. There was no variation in the character of the 
entertainment. He never saw the defendant strike 4 
lion with a whip or pole. Marck cracked the whip 10 the 
air over the lion’s heads. Witness had seen the lions on 
the stage after the performance and they bore no eal 
of injury. Mr. Henry Rosenfeldt stated that - 
witnessed defendant’s performance seven times an 
never seen the lions struck. The case was adjourt 
for a week. f the 

On re-opening the case, Superintenent Harper, 0 bios 
prosecuting society, deposed that he had a a 
with the defendant through an interpreter a ing 
ult. Marck said that there was a good deal o ee 
and cracking the whip, which did no harm to = ram th 
Witness complained of a pole being thrust 1n . ~ that 
of a lion, producing blood. Defendant said tha 


fi - ing at 
was so the lion must have injured himself by ata 


the steel end of the pole.—Did you make “ id that 
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Mr. Langton was about to call witnesses for the de- 
fence, when Mr. De Rutzen said it would not be worth 
yhile. Before the case proceeded, he would call Mr. 
Colam’s attention to the fact that to succeed and obtain 
,conviction he must prove two things—firstly, that lions 
were domestic animals within the meaning of the statute ; 
snd, secondly, that they had been cruelly used. Though 
Vr, Langton had not taken objection on the point ot 
domesticity, he (the magistrate) could not ignore the 





int, Courts of summary jurisdiction had held that 
yild animals kept as these lions were came within the 
Act, but there was no case, so far as he knew, decided by | 
or ever submitted to the consideration of a superior court. | 
That a lion was a domestic animal was rather a startling | 
roposition. (Laughter.) The only authority which 
Mr. Colam had drawn attention to in support of his con- 
tention was the case of Colam and Paget. The judges | 
there decided that liunets caught, put into cages, and 
tamed for decoys were domestic birds, but it was a long 
jmp from a linnet to a lion, and there was no sort of 
gound for believing that the jndges intended to lay 
down the doctrine that wild beast in captivity became | 
domesticated. Under the circumstances, he should hold | 
that a lion could not be considered a domestic animal, | 
adhe must dismiss the summons. He hoped that the | 
weiety would ask fur a case, and if the judges should be | 
ofopinion that every animal, however wild, whenever | 
aught and confined in captivity for the amusement or 
profit of its owner, became domestic, and therefore pro 
tected hy the Act, the effect would be far-reaching and 
ulutary. If, on the other hand, the judges should hold 
that a lion, and other beasts of prey, could not under any 
conditions be considered as domesticated, surely the | 
Legislature would amend the Act to protect such animals | 
kept in confinement from all unnecessary cruelty and | 
nilering. Very few people would be sorry to see an Act 
passed putting a stop to the performances of all animals 








show. I was prepared to swear that they were not ill- 
treated, that they are in splendid condition, that the whip 
used to keep them moving is only a dog whip, that the 
‘beating’ was only an histricenic flourish, and that no 
sign of injury exists in the thick fur or on the skin of 
either of the lions. The control of the trainer isa 
moral control.””—Daily News. 


THE IRI3H VETERINARY COLLEGE. 


The following circular is being issued to members and 
other gentlemen interested in the veterinary prefession : 


19th March, 1894. 


Sir,— We beg to invite your attention to a matter of 
great public importance. You have doubtless seen from 
the newspapers that the Government propose to give a 
sum of £15,000 for the establishment of a veterinary 
college in Ireland. The probability is that if such a 
college was once established a demand would next be 
made for an annual grant towards its maintenance. 

There are already in this country four veterinary col- 
leges—three in Scotland and one in England—and these 
colleges are all self-supporting, no Government grant 
having been asked or received. 

Of the three Scottish Veterinary Colleges, the first in 
the order of time is the Edinburgh Veterinary College, 
Clyde Street, Edinburgh, which was founded in 1823 by 
the late Professor Dick, and is now carried on under the 
patronage of the Edinburgh Town Council. 

The second in the order of time is the Glasgow 
Veterinary College, founded in 1863 by Professor McCall, 
and the third is the New Veterinary College, Edinburgh, 
founded iu 1873 by Professor Williams 

These colleges, together with the Royal Veterinary 


which beating or ill-usage was a necessary part. If College, London, have all been conducted in a way that 
the judges decided that the Act applied, of course the | is above criticism, while the theoretical as well as the 
use would be remitted to him to deal with on its merits. | practical training given at these institutions is admitted 

Mr. Langton said he should much prefer to call wit-| to be as comprehensive as is to be obtained in any 
uesses for the defeuce now. It was a serious matter for | country, > 


— oe ra expressly _— from — ~ A large proportion (not less than 30 per cent.) of the 
tea: tag or cia woth at the issue mig a | students who have been trained at these colleges are 
ided on its merits. Detendant was not permanently | [yish, 
—s in this country, and to put him to the expense, Now, as these institutions have all been created and 
-. — collecting his witnesses again, supposing | conducted unassisted by any grant from Government, 
be «gal point was decided in favour of the society, would | we submit that it would be a great injustiee to these 
uw. hardship. d | colleges that they should now have to compete with an 
al t. Woodcock said the society would ask for a case, | Irish Veterinary College, established and endowed with 
ne with it at once. d | Government money, which, in all probability, not less 
% t. De Rutzen—It might well be hurried on. It isan | than four-fifths would be British money, 
portant point to settle once and for all. | There would be no objection whatever to the Govern- 
tho 5, agion asked for costs. The magistrate said he | ment giving a grant to an Irish veterinary college pro- 
m¢ not grant costs as the matter stood. ' vided the veterinary colleges which have been success- 
sorptees | fully condneted all these many years be put on the same 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE DAILY NEWS. a with = gg gers bee —_s colleges 
Sir—B ae a : | have long supplied a felt want whic 1e Government 
Roeeedings + accra “on ———— ground, of the| have hitherto refused to do anything to meet, and it 
tng, by ess n ues. ere aaa from controver- | would therefore inflict a serious injury and injustice on 
e, therefore. ¢ = ae nap ty imputed. Permit | these colleges if they were now forced to compete with a 
lons ar »¥o state publicly, as a matter of fact, the | veterinary college established and endowed with Govern- 
oe hot touched with either whip or staff, nor in | ment money. 
orty ~ swage animals hurt or illused. I had over| We therefore beg to urge that you will give dus con- 
ted, on a ae ol of whom would have reg | sideration to these facts, aud you will act thereon as 
“Py » the above statement.—Yours faith- | your sense of justice shall Cictate.—We are. sir, your 
| obedient servants, 
Tuomas Wat.ey, M.R.C.V.S., 
Principal, Royal “ Dick” Veterinary College 
James McCatt, F.R.C.VS., 
Principal, Glasgow Veterinary College. 
Witiiam Wixuiams, F.R.C.V.5., 
Principal, New Veterinary College, Edinburgh. 


March 28, GEORGES MaRCcK. 
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LETTER FROM LORD ROSEBERRY. 


lu connection with this matter, the following letter 
from the Prime Minister has been received by a cor- 
respondent :— 
10 Downing Street, Whitehall, 
March 21st, 1894. 


Sir,—In reply to your letter of March 14th, with re- 
ference to the allocation of a sum of money for the 
establishment of a veterinary college in Ireland, I am 
desired by Lord Roseberry to state that he has made 
inquires, and finds that this grant will not be a vote 
from Imperial moneys, but merely an allocation from 
Customs and Excise duties already actually paid over to 
Ireland under 53 54 Vic.,c. 60, for educational purposes, 
and that the foundation of a veterinary college in Ireland 
was expressly coutemplated in sec.4 of the Veterinary 
Surgeons Act of 1881, provision being made to affiliate it 
with the Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons.—I am, 
sir, your obedient servant, Joun R. DasEnr. 

The following is the excerpt from the Veterinary 
Surgeons’ Act 1881, section 4 :— 

“The Royal College of Veterinary Surgeons shall be 
bound to make provision in the manner permitted by 
their charters for the examination in England of the 
students attending the Royal Veterinary College, and in 
Scotland of the students attending the several Scotch 
Veterinary Colleges, and in Lreland whenever a veterinary 
college shall be vstablished in that country, and tu admit 
and register such students as have passed the examination 
as members of the said Royal College under the pro- 
visions of such charters and this Act. ’—Edinburgh Dis- 


patch. 





PRESENTATION TO A VSS. 


On the occasion of his leaving Stonehaven, for Reigate, 
the friends of Mr. C. Squair, V.S., entertained him to 
supper in the Royal Hotel, on the evening of Friday, 
16th, inst. Mr. C. G. Smith, factor for the Lord 
Lieutenant, occupied the chair, while Bailie M‘Gregor 
acted as croupier. The chairman after expressing the 
pleasure it gave him at being present on such an 
occasion, said that his relations with their guest since he 
(the chairmau) had come to Stonehaven had always been 
of the most pleasant description. He had found Mr. 
Squair thoroughly conversant with everything that per- 
tained to his profession. He had known Mr. Squair also 
socially, and all he would say in that respect was that he 
wished he could find every man such a gentleman as Mr. 
Squair was ; he was sure that Mr. Squair was leaving 
behind him many friends but they would be pleased to 
know that Mr. Squair’s abilities would have more scope 
whers he was going. Before he concluded he had a very 
pleasant duty to perform which was to present in the 
name of the party there assembled, and other well- 
wishers, a testimonial to Mr. Squair, in the shape of a 
gold albert chain, and in giving it he would say that he 
would have Mr. Squair look on the chain as a momento 
of the kind friends and the regard which they all enter- 
tained towards him, and the good wishes he took with 
him to his new sphere. : 

In thanking the gentlemen present, and his absent 
friends for the handsome presentation which had just 
been made him, Mr. Squair, said the relations between 
himself and his friends and clients in and around Stone- 
haven had always been of the most cordial description. 
He had done his duty as well as he was able, and that 
was all that could be asked of any man, and he was glad 
to find that his efforts had been so appreciated as to 
bring such a gathering around him that night. Bailie 
M‘Gregor proposed the “ Agricultural interest.’ Mr. 





| James Cowie, of Westfield, in the course of an able reply 
said he could corroborate the chairman in saying that 
he had almost always been successful in his cases, He 
was sure that they never had a better veterinary surgeon 
before Mr. Squair came to the district. Other toasts 
followed, anda very pleasant evening was spent in song 
and sentiment. 














PROFESSOR AXE TESTIMONIAL FUND. 


Dear Sir, 

I shall be glad if you will allow me to acknowledge 
through your Journal the receipt of the following 
contributions to the above fund: further subscrip. 
tions must be sent to me on or before April 7th, 
when the list will be closed. Yours faithfully, 


Maidenhead, Jas. F. Supsoy, 
March 26, 1894. Hon. Treas. 





Amount already Broughtfwd. 131 14 6 
acknowledged 113 7 0 || Shaw, H. R. 010 6 
Walley, Prof. 1 1 0O | Spooner, P. 116 
Awde, W. 010 6)|| Hammond,J.Jun.1 1 0 
Villar, S. 1 1 O|| Parsons, C. 110 
Coleman, E. 2 2 0 || Gibbings,H.D. 1 1 0 
Sewell. W. 1 1 O | Fleming, Dr.C.B.1 1 0 
Withers, H. 1 1 0O|| Campbell, P. 010 0 
Howse, H. 1 1 O|} Alnutt& Tennant, 
Slocock, S. H. ii* Messrs. 110 
Reynolds, F.G. 010 6 | Brown, G. H. 110 
Chesterman, T.G.1 1 0 | Tailby, M. 110 
Bayne, Professor 1 1 0 || Auger, T. E. 010 6 
Marriott,S.J. 1 1 0 | Beddard, G. 010 6 
Royal Counties Holman & Son, 
V.M.A.2 2 0} Messrs. 220 
Balls and Son, || Burt, W. 110 
Messrs.2 2 0|/|Stevens,A.A. 11 9 
Stainton, A. 010 6) 
Gregory, P. 11 0 | 
Carried forward 131 14 6 146 8 0 
oe — 








Cigars and Infection. 


The smoking community must feel grateful to Dr. 
Kerez, of Rome, for alleviating their not unnatul . 
alarms as to the possibility:of becoming infected wit 
tuberculosis from smoking cigars in the manufacture ° 
which the saliva of the workpeople is so often made ~ 
of. The well-known fact that—possibly from the “g P 
ness of the work being attractive to such people— "4 
numbers of cigar makers are more or less affected ev 
consumption makes the risk from this source all ss . 
obvious. Dr. Kerez, however, has had cigars ms ye 
the ordinary method, with the exception that 10 ies 
part of the process where the operative usually 
his mouth or wets the tobacco with his saliva _— ~ 
tion known to contain the germs of rer peer pict 
used. The cigars thus made were then dried an a * 
in the ordinary way. At various dates yee He 
oculations experiments were made with these at ‘pei iD | 
the result of showing that, while they retain sop 
fective property as regards tuberculosis “ we bs an 
they were found, when kept for any longer ume, nd the 
lost the power of communicating ines ghatevel 
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Luxurious Dogs. 


In the course of a conversation with a veterinary sur- 
n to whose place of business there is attached a hospi- 

tal for dogs, who are for some reason hors-de-combat, he 
touched upon the subject of a dog’s life. 

“Yes,” he said, “ people talk a good deal about the life 
of a dog, meaning by that living in a half-starved fashion, 
but believe me some dogs have a better time of it than 
Christians themselves. 

“| have the strangest directions given me by the 
owners of sick dogs that are left on my hands. 

“Qne lady handed mea minute of the food her pug 
vould require—mutton chop first thing on Monday 
morning, and so on—‘ no veal,’ he didn’t like it; and 
another used to send round each day a delicately prepared 
pudding for her pet. It used to come all the way from 
the north of London by her man-servant. 

“Another informed me in confidence of a failing of 
her pet—he liked a little whisky last thing at night, 
which I took as a pretty good hint as to the habits of his 
mistress. 

“Sweets and pastry come in loads—enough for each 
dog to make a dozen of them ill. 

“But the strangest things I ever had sent in for a dog 
vere ices. He was a bull terrier, and belonged to a re- 
tired Indian officer, very stout and apuplectic-looking, 
and in that respect he was taken after by the dog. He, 
the dog, had a bad face, aud was with me some weeks 
during the hottest time of July, and every day an ice 
vould come down for him with the regularity of clock- 
work, I gave him one just to see what he would do 
vith it,and he ate it up as solemnly as a mortal and 
looking as if it was just what he was accustomed to. 

“Did I give all the things to the dogs? Well, no. 
You see havea duty to perform to them. Why, it’s 
half what’s the matter with them when they come to me, 

this being stuffed full of things which don’t agree with a 
dog’s constitution.” 











CORRESPONDENCE 


_- WITH AND WITHOUT RESTRAINT. 
Ik, 

Judging from the number of letters on this subject to 
jour journal it seems to have aroused a good deal of 
interest, in the profession, and like Mr. Farrow I am 
certainly a little sceptical of the operation being per- 
ommed in all cases in the standing position, although I 

ve followed the no restraint system as much as possible 

my professional life. 
u¢ member, a contemporary of mine at College, de- 
Hering, that at no distant date we shall be secenal out- 

_ oe of old women,” with whom I entirely 
metho the younger and more active members go in for 

°ds such as chloroforming and casting where not 


is likely to plunge if he is slightly resting against him, 
and so is continually on his guard, and all the time the 
operator is well on his legs. 

But what about the more difficult cases, such as firing 
for curb, or spavin, or sprained tendons, where the lines 
are usually made across the leg, where greater care is re- 
quired in guiding the iron that you do not make a bung- 
ling job, and where the surgeon is very often placed 
anderneath the animal with great danger to himself. 
These ought to be the test cases for the exponents of no 
restraint, where you are in a kneeling position and 
entirely at the mercy of the ani.val and the men assist- 
ing. And I may just note in passing that wherever 
possible the animal to be fired is brought to my own 
forge where the services of four or five good strong fellows 
are obtainable if required, and in whom I can place a 
little confidence to do all they can to keep me from 
harm, which must have a great effect on a man’s compo- 
sure while operating, than with a lot of inexperienced 
men at the job. 

A case last week in which I should very much like to 
have seen Professor Macqueen operating without re- 
straint, was in firing the hurdle racer, “His honor,” 
for curb, and if [€ had persisted in tickling him up after 
his demonstrating rather forcibly that, vulgarly speaking, 
he was “not taking any” standing up, 1 might have 
found the acrobatic accomplishment of good service. For 
my part, after giving him a fair trial standing, | thought 
it a matter of discretion to put him down, for I might 
have been involuntarily made to exercise a backward 
double somersault with perhaps serious consequences, 

Personally, I am a great advocate for firing, from the 
splendid results obtained in a great numer of cases, and 
my invariable rule is to try the animal all ways before 
casting,and whether it be the front legs for sprained 
tendons, or suspensory, or hock trouble, where the risk 
of the unrestrained animal is greatest to the operator, if 
they will stand anything like quiet with a reasonable 
amount of patience and courage thrown in, by all means 
ignore casting. 

By casting, some people say that the operation can be 
performed more neatly, but in my experience do not find 
this the case, for the leg is pulled out of its natural 
position and the skin stretched, so that when the 
animal is let up you find the lines very often jumbled 
together. 

In defence of firing without restraint the race-horse 
“ Brummagem ” was fired both fore legs, standing by me, 
and for part of the time with only a leg up and a tar 
stick in his mouth, the taste of the tar being sufficient to 
attract his attention frum the firing. This also proves 
that firing is not such a painful operation when being 
performed, as some would lead us to suppose. 

In conclusion it is a very rare occurrence here to throw 
a horse or put him under any unnecessary restraint for 
firing front legs, for any complaint, which is a word in 
defence of the “sans restraint”? method; but if after 
giving the animal a few tastes of the hot iron behind, 
especially if he be a high bred one which as a rule are 
rather “sharp shooters,’ and he shows rather strong 





a 
ie necessary, but where on the other hand a 
te oy and patience has to be exercised instead. 
len oy ave another member giving us his exper. | 
Word of aoe case of firing without restraint, every | 
ue, of all pe we all can confirm, viz., in firing for ring- 

Métraint is cases of firing the one in which the very least | 
1d safest ote, rule required. Certainly the simplest | 
ditions, It i rm operator under the most extreme con- 
tudinall y 8 the simplest, for the lines are made longi- | 


evidence of indefinitely postponing the operation by 
maiming the operator, we cannot by any fair minded 


| critic be made out, in respect of such cases, a “ profession 


of old women,” if we assiduously put into practice the 
principle of the first law of nature—self preservation. 

Thanking you for the insertion of this letter in reply 
to my contemporary.— Yours faithfully, 


Kingston-on- Thames, Joun W. Epwarps. 


very fee the body, aud the iron is not so likely to | March 28th. 
*Prator cain ina if the animal should move, for the| [A mistake seems to have arisen as to Professor Macque en’s 
alimal a y himself by leaning agalust the stand- | practice ; as we understand he only claims *“not to cast 
c a the latter applies alsc to its being the | in ordinary cases. He would cast vicious or awkward 


can pretty well tell which way the animal ! horses.—Ed.) 
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CHLOROFORM—FIRING. 
Sir 

Mr. Pilkington’s condemnation of the usefulriéss of 
chloroform in “ Firing ”’ calls for a few remarks. 

lf I read him aright he has never seea a horse fired 
while under its influence, and yet he has the temerity 
to denounce its use as the outcome of cowardice, and 
bolsters his condemnation on 23 years’ inexperience ! 

Extensive firing which calls for casting should be done 
under chloroform. Painlessness and better workman- 
ship are poiats worth considering, and are compatible 
with true manliness. The subsequent pain is trifling 
compared with the agony at the time of the application 
of the red hot iron. 

Firing without restraint depends upon the tempera- 
ment of the horse; its practicability is limited. The 
needle cautery cannot be used without an anesthetic, 
consequently the opponents of chloroform are debarred 
from that form of operation. 

During the last 23 months [ have witnessed numbers 
fired under chloroform. I am charmed with it. Like 
everything else it requires practice and observation. The 
Carlisle muzzle answers well. I have never kacwn 
chloroform to do harm, the mortality from its use is so 
low as tu be quite outweighed by the absence of violent 
strugyling and its consequences. 

A large dose should be given at the outset so as to 
produce anesthesia quickly. When small quantities are 
given much time is lost both in “ going under” and 
“coming to.” Mr. Pilkington’s advice is to “ try, try 
again and become perfect.” Perfect in what! Retro- 
gressive surgery !— Yours faithfully, 

WaLTER STaPLey. 
Dartford. 


Communications, Booxs, AND PAPERS RECEIVED :— Messrs. 
W. Woods, J. Roalfe Cox, J. F. Simpson, J. W. Edwards, 
J. Jones, J. E. Miller, E. T. Pearce, D. Young, W. Stapley, 
“‘The Cattle Plague,” Playfair; ‘‘ Agricultural Journal,” 
Cape; *‘ Evening Dispatch,” Edinburgh. 


Veterinary Societies —Addresses. 
Will Secretaries please notify alterations for this list. 


Bompay V.M.A. 
Pres: Capt. Jas. Mills, m.n.c.v.s. 
Vice-Pres: Messrs. N. D. Dhakmarwalla, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
V. E. Vakharia, Esq., G.B.v.c. S. G. Haji, Esq. 
S. N. Ranina, Esq., G.B.v.c. 
Sec: S. K. Nariman, Esq., M.p., B. sc., L,v.sc. 


Borper Counties V.M.S. 


Pres: Mr. J. Pears, m.xz.c.v.s., Penrith 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Armstrong, ¥.z.c.v.s., Penrith, Cumberland 
Meetings, Second Friday of Feb., June, and October. 


Caucutra V,M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Greenhill, m.R.c.v.s. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. T. Assheton Smith, 156 Dhurrumtollah. 


Centra V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. A. Prudames, m.R.c.v.s., Berkhamstead. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. C. Mahon, m.n.c.v.s., 
93 Huddlestone-rd. Tufnell Park, N. 
Meetings, First Thursday in each month, except August 
and September, 10 Red Lion Square, Holborn, at 7 p.m. 


Eastern Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. T. E. Auger, M.R.c.v.s., Wymondham 
Hon. Sec.: Mr. W. Shipley, Jnr., Southtown, Gt. Yarmouth 
Meetings, Second Tuesday, Feb. and July. 


Vet. Mep. Assn. or [RELAND. 
Pres: Mr. T. D. Lambert, F.n.c.v.s. Store Street, Dublin. 
Hon. Sec Mr. J. McKenny, M.8.c.v.s., 
116 Stephens-green-west, Dublin. 


LancasHrre V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Gartside Mayor, F.x.c.v.s., Kirkham. 
Hon. See: Mr. Harry D. Chorlten, m.8.c.v.s., 
974 Oxford Street, Manchester, 
Meetings, 1st Thursday in March, June, Sept., & Deo, 


LinconnsHikE V.M.§. 
Pres: Mr. J. Smith, m.R.c.v,s., Huntingdon. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Robiuson, M.R.c.v.s., Market Deeping. 
Meetings, Second Thursday, Feb., June and October. 


Mipuanp Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. T. H. Merrick, r.r.c.v.s., Northampton. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. H. J. Dawes, m.R.c.v.s., 
High St., West Bromwich. 
Meetings, Second Friday in Feb., May, November 
Second Tuesday in August. 


NationaL VET. ASsocraTIon. 


Pres: Mr. William Hunting, r.n.c.v.s., London, 8.W. 
Sec: Mr. John Malcolm, F.x.c.v.s., Birmingham 
Treas: Mr. F. W. Wragg, F.z.c.v.s., London. 


Chairman of Prov. Com: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, w.z.c.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington, 

Sec. of Prov. Com: Prof. Hobday, 
Royal Vet. Coll., Camden Town, N.W. 


NATIONAL VETERINARY BENEVOLENT & Morvan 
DEFENCE Society. 
Pres: Mr. Peter Taylor, ¥.n.c.v.s., Manchester 
Treas: Mr. Thomas Greaves, r¥.R.c.v.s., Manchester 
Hon. Sec: Mr. Sam. Locke, m.n.c.v.s., 
Grosvenor Street, Oxford-st., Manchester 


NortH o Enetanp V.M.A 

Pres: Mr. W. A. Hancock, m.R.c.v.s., 

Forest Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Hon. Sec: Mr. F. T. Finney, m.n.c.v.s, Newcastle. 
Meetings, Third.Friday, Feb., May, Aug. and Nov. 


Roya. Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. J. P. 8. Walker. F.n.c.v.s., Oxford. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. J. Sutcliffe Hurndall, m.z.c.v.s., 
Sussex Villas, Cornwall Gardens, South Kensington. 
Meetings, Last Friday, Feb., June and Nov. 


Roya Scorrisn V,S. 
Pres: Mr. Reid, u.r c.v.s , Auchtermuchty. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. D. Fairbairn, ™.x.c.v.s., Cupar, Fifeshire 


Royan Verermary Couuece M.A. 
Pres: Prof. M’Fadyean. 
Hon Sec: Prof. Hobday. Assist. H.S. Mr. R. Over. 


Scorrish Merropouitan V.M.S. : 
Pres: Prof. W. O. Williams, F.n.c.v.s., New Vet. Coll., Edin. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. P. Moff, m.n.c.v.s., 9 Kilmain Terr. Edinbro 


Sours Duruam anp Nortn Yorrsuire V.M.A. 
Pres.: Mr. J. G. Deans, m.R.c.v.s., Bishop Auckland. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Awde, ¥.R.c.v.8., Stockton-on-Tees. 
Meetings, First Friday, Mar., June. Sept. and Dec. 


Sournern Counties V.M.S. 

Pres: Mr. J. F. Simpson, F.R.c.v.s, Maidenhead. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. C. Pack, M.x.c.v.s., Lymington, Hents. 
Meetings, Last Thursday, Mar., June and Sept. 


Sovurn Waxes anp Monmovurusuire V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. James Dow, m.nz.c.v.s., Swansea 

Hon Sec. Mr. A. C. Stewart, m.z.c.v.s., Cardiff. 
Meetings, First Thursday in March, and Autumn. 


Western Counties V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. Thomas Olver, m.z.c.v.s., Truro. 
Hon. Sec: Mr. W. Harvey Bloye, M.B8.¢.V.S., 
, Ebrington Street, Plymouth. 
Meetings, Third Thursday, March and September. 


West or Scornanp V.M.A. 
Pres: Mr. D. Allan, m.B.c.v.s., Clarkston-by-Busby, Glasgow 


Hon. Sec : Mr. W. Anderson, F.B.C.V.8., 
397 Parliamentary Road, Glasgow 


Yorxsuire V.M.A. 
Pres; Mr. A. W. Mason. ¥.2.c.v.s., North Street, Leeds. 


: ‘ WwW. F. h, M.B.C.V.8., 
Hon. Sec; Mr.W. F. Greenhalg + 1 North’ Street, I is 


October. 





Meetings, Last Friday in Jan., April, July, and 
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